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binding, it is too expensive for the covers of the great
majority of books, and some woven material must be
used in its place. The best of these woven materials are
known as buckrams. These have a smooth surface and
considerable strength in the actual woven basis. The
American library buckram is probably the most satis-
factory woven binding material that has been produced,
but the English linen buckrams are also very good.
Buckram is thick and fairly stiff and therefore more
suitable for covering large than small books, and
because it is a relatively expensive material it is not
much used for publisher's work. There is a cloth known
as Imperial library cloth that wears well and makes very
good sides for half-bound books. Art linen, which is not
a linen, is also a strong and fairly satisfactory material.
What is known as art-vellum and the cheaper book-
binding cloths used on the ordinary publisher's case are
little more than a weak muslin filled in with dressing.
If a piece of this material is rubbed between the fingers
it will readily be seen how little strength there is in the
basic woven substance. Some dressing is necessary on
bookbinding cloths to give a smooth surface that will
not pick up the dirt, and to prevent the glue from pene-
trating, but reasonable strength in the basic weaving is
also necessary if a cloth is to stand for any length of
time. The tendency at the present time is for librarians
to bind more and more in the better woven materials
instead of in leather, and this is probably wise for books
that are likely to remain on the shelves for long periods
with only occasional use; but, as I have said before, for
books subject to hard wear good leather is undoubtedly
a better binding material.

I have not found that any of the various waterproof
materials so largely and successfully used for the up-
holstery of cheap cars make a satisfactory library bind-
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